Law, Its Origin

stops there. It is also the respect in which some
men stand in supremacy over others, and the su-
premacy is in the proportion in which they exercise
self-restraint. It is also the prime respect in which
civilisation rises above barbarism. The savage cap-
tures wild game sufficient to satisfy the immediate
demands of his appetite, and then sinks to ignoble
ease, or indulges his brute and warlike passions.
The civilised man undergoes what with other pur-
poses would be painful labour, and gathers a supply
more than enough to sustain himself and his family,
and employs the surplus in improving his habitation,
procuring better clothing, providing means by which
he may better enjoy his leisure, not only in making
himself and his family happy, but in creating a scene
of happiness about him. Man here acts in obedience
to immutable laws. He is impelled by nature to
seek happiness. He finds that conduct in one direc-
tion is the source of happiness, in another of misery.
The consequences which he has seen to flow from
a line of conduct he expects to repeat themselves
if the conduct is repeated. Moreover, his disposition
to obey these teachings is strengthened and ad-
vanced by growing and developing moral sentiment.
He finds, at first, his happiness increased in the
narrow circle of his family and home, then his regard
and interest extend farther, and he finds increased
happiness in the enjoyment of his friends and
society. His sympathies become developed and
enlarged, and elevate and enlarge his standard of
conduct, and lead him to take within its range
broader and broader circles, and to this result of